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Deſerves at leaſt applauſe for her attempt, 
And pity for her loſs. But that's a cauſe 
Not often unſucceſsful; power uſurp'd 


All that the conteſt calls for; ſpirit, ftrength, 
The ſcorn of danger and united hearts, * 
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Preface, p. iii. For their efforts, read the efforts of the 
French.—p.iv. For doctrines which they endeavoured 
to revive, read doctrines which were endeavoured to 
be revived—p. v. For that tends to union readand that 
tends to union, | 


p. 29. For the human trophies, read theſe human trophies 

P+ 30. For precede, read ſupercede 

p- 34. For if they really read if theſe really 

p. 37. For and they think, read and think 

p- 39. For when reaſon hath excelled, read whom reaſon 
hath excelled 

P- 39 · For voi ces ſhould always, read power ſhould always 

p. 48. For caught in their own ſprings, read caught in 
their own ſnares, 

p. 49+ For how far it treats, read how far it truſts 

p. 61. For boiling, read boil 

p. 66. For is not to be found, read is not to be obtained 

p. 66. For Vertgem, read Vortegern 

p. 67. For prerogatives, read prerogative 

p. 67. For ſhould we Nor remonſtrate, read ſhould re- 
monſtrate 

p- 75 · For that the abuſes, read that the abule, 
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PREFACE, 


Tur following ſheets were begun pre- 
vious to the marching of the confederate 
armies, and before the reduction of Long- 
wy, when the chaſm of French intelligence 
was filled up with the moſt exaggerated 
relations of barbarities too horrid to men- 
tion, though not ſo bad as reported. 
Prejudice however ſeemed to colour with 
an high hand, and party reported for in- 
tereſted purpoſes, occurrences, which, 
when ſimply related, are ſhocking, but 
which, when ſo mercenarily embelliſhed, 
convinced every unprejudiced mind of 
their fallacy. 

Theſe accounts nevertheleſs, many of 
which were paid for as advertiſements, 
had ſome effect upon the public mind, 
and though many worthy men, hurried 
away by their feelings, abandoned the 
cauſe, I conceived that ſomething might 
be ſaid in its favour. Moderate men 
applauded their efforts in overthrowing 

3 A 2 the 
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the Baſtille, they proceeded with them 
till the affair of the 10th, but when they 
ſuſpended and confined their king, they 
gave them up. 

Notwithſtanding this; upon ahi a 
ſurvey of the peculiar circumſtances of 
the French nation, I thought this act 
might at leaſt be juſtified in the turbu- 
lence of the times; upon examining it 
more cloſely, I found it ſtood upon the 
fame ground as the convention which de- 
clared the abdication of James and ſeated 
William on the throne. Dottrines which 
they endeavoured to revive in the diſ- 
cuſſion on the Regency Bill, but doctrines 
which appear to me inimical to liberty. 
Upon reflettmg ſtill more deeply, I 


found the National Aſſembly had atted 


more wilely, and to the beſt of my recol- 
lection, according to the principles of Mr. 


Locke and ſome of the firſt political 


writers, who aſſerted that if a conſtitution 
is eſtabliſhed by the people, conſiſting of 
three component parts whoſe union 1B 
eſſential, ſhould any part fail, ſhould any 


branch violate their truſt---the govern- 


ment 


l 
* 
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ment is deſtroyed, and the body of the 
nation ought to be aſſembled and con- 
ſulted upon what form of government 
they chuſe to ſubſtitute for that ſo diſ- 
ſolved. The National Aſſembly proceed- 
ed upon this principle -they declared 
that the King had violated the conſtitu- 
tion and they appeal to a National Con- 
vention which will expreſs unequivocally 
the reſolutions of the people but I have 
not yet heard that theſe A are 
combated. 

With reſpect to the interference of 
foreign powers I cannot perſuade myſelf 
but that it is a dangerous precedent, and 
thoſe that encourage it ſhould beware leſt 
a confederacy under the ſpecious title of 
ſupporting the honour and dignity of 
crowns—ſhould be converted into a de- 
ſpotic engine to deſtroy the hberties of 
Europe. Divide et impera is a Machia- 
velian principle well known in courts — 
it can only be combated by united hearts, 
every thing therefore that renders man 
mild and ſociable to man that tends to 
union would counteract this dangerous 

principle 
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principle and multiply the ſtock of hu- 
man happineſs—no more would myriads 
of the human race be ſacrificed to the 
caprice of individuals—the ſword would 
ſoon be beat into the ploughſhare and the 
ſpear into the pruning hook, and perhaps 
we ſhould find that the golden age was 
not a mere poetical fiction. 

With reſpett to the ſucceſs of the con- 
federate armies I think it impoſſible that 
they ſhould be victorious without an in- 
ſurrection in their favour, on this all their 
hopes depend -twenty-ſix millions of 
people are not eaſily run down by one 
hundred thouſand—befides that enthu- 
ſiaſm which they have ſo fatally mani- 
teſted; the dread of puniſhment, the ſan- 
guinary manifeſto of the DukE of BRuxs- 
WICK; nay their ardour for liberty car- 
ried to ſuch a melancholy degree of 
licentiouſneſs; the alteration of property; 
all will tend to make them deſperate, and 
I hope their victory will not be marked 
with ſanguinary trophies. 

From a general view of the circum- 
ſtances of the French people, from being 
impreſſed 
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impreſſed with the ſucceſs of other na- 
tions ſtruggling in the ſame glorious cauſe, 
I conceived ſome general hints might be 
thrown out ; I proceed only upon gene- 
ral principles; but had I had an hour's 
converſation with an intelligent friend 
thoroughly converſant in European po- 
litics, I ſhould, affiſted with his informa- 
tion and remarks, have entered more into 
particulars; having neglected that oppor- 
tunity, I confine myſelf to generals; nay, 
ſo little have I conſulted newſpaper in- 
formation, that I have not even read the 
vindication of the a& of the Aſſembly by 
M. ConDoRcET—lI have only read the 
manifeſto of the Princes which requires 
no anſwer, 

There are ſome inconveniencies attend- 
ing this my entree in the political world, 
at a period moſt inauſpicious, with opi- 
nions moſt unpopular this does not 
move me, nor will the cenſure of the 
critical tribunal induce me to change my 
opinion; who ever combated prejudice 
without being cenſured? Who ever vindi- 
cated truth without being abuled? In 

lome 
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ſome caſes the ſtrongeſt cenſure is the 
greateſt praiſe. My expreſſions may be 
condemned, but my principles will not be 
ſhaken; I ſhall ever think that the ſtrug- 
_ gle of the French was noble, and though 
ſhocking barbarities have ſtigmatized their 
conduct, yet theſe have been occa- 
tioned by the perfidy of the court; 
or by ill timed reſiſtance to the wiſhes of 
the nation. I repeat that theſe exceſſes 
have been occaſioned by the perfidy of 
the court and by the invaſion of the con- 
federate armies; but theſe exceſſes prove 
how dangerous it is to entruſt an indivi- 
dual with power which he may ſo fatally 
abuſe. I now throw down the pen with the 
firmeſt conviction that I ſhall never be 
aſhamed of having placed my mite as an 
humble offering upon the Altar of Li- 
berty. 


TO'THE RIGHT HONOURABLE | 
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EDMUND. BURKE. 


Ar af moment when the political at- 
moſphere appears ſo changeable, and the 
public mind is ſo much agitated by con- 
jecture, when individuals not only receive 


intelligence variouſly refracted through 
the denſe medium of prejudice, but are 
eager to .communicate that intelligence | 


to ſerve the purpoſe of party—in ſuch 2 
criſis, at ſuch a period, teeming with | j 
great political events now burſting into h 

B . birth, | 


10 } 
birth, unſhaken by the torrent of popular 
opinion, I aſſume perhaps a feeble but at 
leaſt an honeſt pen; not to extenuate but 
to vindicate that act of the National Af- 
fembly, which ſuſpends from his functions 
Louis XVI. and to endeavour to wipe 
away ſome of thoſe aſperſions, which mi- 
niſterial prints in the pay of government, 
attempt to caſt upon the character of the 
French nation. I am one of thoſe who 
cannot think that the crimes of the few, 
ſhould be imputed to the many; nor can 
J liſten to the voice of rumor, till I ex- 
amine the fource from whence it pro- 
ceeds; and though my ears are on all 
fides aſſailed with anathemas againſt the. 
people of France, I am rather inclined to 
doubt, from the virulence and intemper- 
ance of the langua ge, whether that de- 
liberate and ſteady judgment, ſo eſſential 
to dirett in the formation of political 
* does at this moment fufficiently 
0 pre- 


: * 2 
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© 
preſide : I have frequently thought that 
ſomething might be ſaid, nay, that more 
might be hoped in favour of ſo large a 
portion of our fellow creatures; and 
therefore wiſh to enter impartially into 
an examination of that conduct which is 


lo generally reprehended.—It is to you, 
Sir, that I would wiſh to addreſs my 
ſelf; becauſe to your political rhapſody, 
whole rhetoric has often amuſed, but 
whoſe arguments have never convinced 
me, Jam referred by your adherents for 
the anticipation of thoſe barbarities which 
they ſay you have there predicted; barba» 
rities which they ſay they now lee verified. 
— Thus, Sir, your diſciples have endowed 
you with inſpiration, and crowned your 
ſplendid talents with the gift of propheſy 
—there, with all the graces of language 
and the preciſion of truth, you have 


- depicted, they ſay, thoſe horrors and 


diſſentions which are taking place, and 
B 2 you 


( 12 ) 
you are now dignified with the epithets 
of a ſound politician, and a true prophet * 
there are, Sir, notwithſtanding, who think 
your politics are not ſound, and that 1 inter- 
eſt forms the barometer of your political 
opinions, which are but reeds ſhaken in 
the wind; there are, I fay, who carinot 


tamely hear the voice of declamation, ſo 


paramount to the dictates of common 
ſenſe, nor coincide with that intemperate 
exultation at diſtreſſes which ſome peo- 
ple with ſhould come to pals, merely for 
the vanity of being eſteemed prophets, 


Permit me now, Sir, to examine the data 


upon which your predictions were found-= 
ed:—you faw Reaſon rolling away the 
ſtone from the fepulchre, and Liberty 
riſing from that ariſtocratic tomb in which 
ſhe had been fo long immured ; you ſaw 


her riding triumphantly, with Tyranny 


and Superſtition chained to her chariot 
wheels; you ſaw a great nation which 


had 


( 13 ) 
had long ſlumbered i in ſlavery, ſhaking off 


its fetters by one inſtantaneous, unani- 


mous, and general effort. Twenty-ſix 
millions of ſlaves ſuddenly regenerated, 
and, increaſing the intellectual world with 
twenty-ſix millions of thinking beings ; ; 
the eccleſiaſtics doomed by ſuperſtition 
to impriſonment for life within the walls 
of a convent, burſting their cearments 
and reviſiting the chearful beams of 
day, reſtored to the comforts of ſocial, 
and the advantages of civil ſociety ; you 
faw a code of laws, which for wiſdom, 
was the envy, the admiration of Europe 
—a code, which was only cenſured be- 
cauſe it was thou ght too pure to be re- 


duced to praftice; yet your microſcopis 
eye ſpyed out a deſect, a radical defe&t.— 
Frafice had entruſted her king with too 
much power, ſhe had permitted him by 
the improvident exerciſe of the veto, and 
by caballing with other courts to render 

abor- 
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abortive the wholeſome regulations and; 


the laudable efforts of that national con. 


vention, from whence alone he derived 
his authority. France, though ſhe had. 
long groaned under deſpotiſm, did not. 
wiſh to anmbilate monarchy ; ſhe offered. 
to Louis the moſt eſtimable preſent that 
human nature could beſtow; ſhe made him. 
king of a free people. —He abuſed the, 
truſt ; and it was neceſſary for the nation 
in its own defence, for its own ſalvation, 
io reſume a power which had been un- 
gratefully directed againſt the parent from 
whom it derived its exiſtence ; you knew, 
Sir, your experience in human nature 
had taught you that power, in the hands of 
an individual is dangerous, becauſe it is in 
general abuſed; you knew the weakneſs, 
of Louis, and you faw him ſurrounded by 
thoſe who had ſufficient art to gratify their 


finiſter deſigns, and encourage their king 


to betray his country. F rom ſuch pre- 
: miſes, 


6045.) 

miles, Sir, wickbur being a conjurer, he 
muft have beet vety ſhallow obſerver; 
who could not have eretted the horoſ- 
cope of monarchy and predicted! its fall. 
Power was lodged” with thoſe who Had 
neither wifdom to dirett nor talents to 
render it reſpectable. Lois XVI. con- 
ceiving kis partial intereſts as att indi- 
vida divided from the general interele 
of his people—more anxious to regain 
lis former exorbitant power, than to a8 
in concert with the nation for the ir mutti- 
al welfare, intriguing with foreign courts, 
reſiſting the wiſhes of his flow citizens, 
counteracting every plan of legiſlation, 

acting with the moſt conſummate diſſi- 
mitlation, and reducing treachery to & 
ffflem—had by a long feries of plots and 
intrigues, endeavoured to ſubvert ati 
render abortive the labours of the conſti⸗ 
tuent aſſembly ; ; and it was then diſco- 
7 1 as had bren long before pre- 
dicted 
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dicted by abler politicians than yourlelf 


—that the conſtituent aſſembly had veſted 
too much power in the executive magiſ- 


trate, who had manifeſted his perfidy in 


repeated inſtances - yet the legiſlative al- 
ſembly {till heſitated, and deferred to the 
laſt hour of act, that” meaſure. which all 
knew mult ſooner or later be adopted— 
till the voice of an indignant people 
daſhed chis monarchic Phæton from a 
car which he was unable and unworthy 
to guide — perhaps this too was a neceſ- 
ſary meaſure to ſave the political world 
from deſpotic confla gration. 

But I wiſh not to inſult fallen Majeſty ; 
I can with the moſt compaſſionate, pity 
the ſituation of the man, whilſt with the 
more juſt I condemn the conduct of the 
king. 2 


vet let me alk you, Sir, if you can, con- 
ſider 


(0-0) 


fider deliberately the events which have 
ſucceſſively taken place internal com- 
motions fomented by deſpots every 
thing at a fland—an army of foreign 
mercenaries collected upon the Frontiers 
communications fully proved between 
the King and the enemies of the coun- 
try—the Aſſembly cenfured by the peo- 


which appeared criminal—the mation 
calling aloud for juſtice—how, Sir, under 
ſuch circumſtances, when the treachery 
of the crown had encreaſed, Was encreaf- 
ing, and ought to be diminifhed—what 


would have been your advice had you 


been a'member of that aſſembly ; L ſay, 
Sir, of that repreſentative aſſembly—ſup- 
poſing that y you could have expected nei- 
ther penſion nor peerage, as the reward of 
your political apoſtacy, what would have 


been your opinion, what would you have 


adviſed? There are moments, Sir, when 
- it 


ple for too much lenity, for a delay 
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it is neceſſary to act; there are ſotne 
4 | when it is better to deliberate; the Aſ- 
I. | ſembly combined both—they declared 
| | that Louis had violated the conſtitution, 
hl | but they declined being judges upon a 
is point ſo delicate; they think proper to 
take the ſenſe of the nation, and they 


agree to call a convention, which ſhall 
be unequivocally the repreſentative. af 
the ſovereign power of that nation, by 
giving every individual of a certain age, 
as was propoſed indeed in this country, 
a right to give his vote at the election; 
ſuch national convention will undoubt- 
edly repreſent the concentered power of | 
the nation, it is the union of their ſe- | 
veral wills, and the genuine organ which 
conveys the ſenſe of a people—to form 
an idea of this, you muſt abſtract all 
ideas of Engliſh repreſentation as it exiſts 
in practice, and confine your ideas ſolely 
to its eſſence, Poſſibly you may admit 
| the 


. 
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the wiſdom of ſuch a ſtate of repreſen- 
tation, you may acknowledge Its per- 
fection but deny its practicability to you, 
Sir, who, from once being the defender 
of litierty: ſtand forward in this age of 
your political chivalry the champion of 
deſpotiſm „it may appear impracticable, 
becauſe you would rather diſſeminate 
prejudice, and involve the world in the 
gloomy horror of political darkneſs, leſt 
the radiance of liberty ſhould again en- 
lighten regions which have been ſo wg 
obſcured. | 2 


With reſpect to the confinement of the 
King, I cannot think that the National 
Aſſembly has acted improperly; the 
ſanguinary manifeſto of the Duke of 
Brunſwick, which the mitten n 
4 warranted the National Aﬀer- 
bly in depriving Louis of the power of 

$3. doing 
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1 
doing miſchief, or from becoming a tool 
for ambition to eflect } its purpoſes. Seated 
upon the throne, the King of a free peo- 
ple, with an ample, nay, too great a re- 
venue, with ſufficient power to do all that 
might render him the favorite of his 
people, and only reſtrained. from doing 
that which would render him the exe- 


cration of free men—to what purpoſe did 


he employ his power ? to what uſe did he 
apply his revenue ?P—the one was em- 
ployed to reſume; the character ſo long 
uſurped, the character of a tyrant ; was 
not his revenue devoted to the ſame 
purpole—not expended in luxury, not 
for purchaſing alliances with foreign 
courts ; but literally proſtituted to che 
vileſt purpoſes, chat gold which was given 
to enable him to ſupport the crown with 
dignity, was converted, into chains to fet- 


ter a nation which. had generoully, fur- 


niſhed 


Fa 

niſhed him with means of their own de- 
ſtruction ;—nay, even the ſums allowed 
were not. ſufficient; loans were nego- 
ciated, ſuture revenues anticipated to ac- 

celerate national ruin.—1 alk again, Sir, 
to what purpoſe were theſe ſums applied ? 
to the ſupport of the emigrant princes ;— 


was the nation thus to ſuffer their King 


to proceed and drain them of reſources 
neceſſary to. protect it againſt the inva- 
ſions of foreign tyrants p no, Sir; the 
people had more ſpirit: : already, like the 
infant Hercules, they had deſtroyed the 
ſerpents of ariſtocracy and prieſtcraft ; 
and now, with bolder. arm, they have 
cleared the Augean ſtable of monarchy 
and corruption—they have ſtruck off at 
one blow that corroding cancer which, 
if not ſeparated | from the national body, 


muſt ſoon have, proved. its deſtruction 
But I. will not, in compaſſion to fallen 
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majeſty, 
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majeſty, attempt to enumerate that black 
catalogue of crimes which muſt be ſoon 
brought to light, otherwiſe, were I ſimply 
to colour as far as indiſputable facts would 
give me cable, all feeling men would 
ſhrink with horror from the portrait; 
—and however his preſent misfortunes, 
which he has brought upon himſelf, 


might induce us as men to forget his 
delinquencies, it ought not to be ſo with 
the National aſſembly. In a great legiſla- 
tive body, neither human prejudices norhu- 
manweakneſſes ought to have place; there 
the heart ſhould never miſlead the head. 
I truſt, Sir, that the ſuſpenſion, nay, the 
confinement of Louis, is a meaſure that 
will be juſtified to poſterity in the exi- 
gencies of the moment. Every thing 


bly an aft of expedience, an act of po- 
licy, an act of duty, an act of juſtice; 


concurred to make this act of the Aſſem- 


if 


| 
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if it ſhall be ſaid that this act was unlaw- 


ful; from preciſely the ſame premiſſes I 
ſhall infer, that the convention which de- 
elared the abdication of James and ſeated 
William on the throne, was an unlawful 
aſſembly, the ſame arguments therefore 
that would be directed againſt the French 
Aſſembly would: apply to the Engliſh 
convention, they would prove that 
James was unlawfully dethroned, and 


that William was an uſurper: let not 


then his moſt C iſean Majeſty complain 
of rigour which he has brought upon 


himſelf, though he was King. I truſt, Sir, 


that there are many thinking feeling men 
in this country, who conſider the immola- 
tion of twenty-frue millions of men, too hor- 
rible a ſacrifice to the convenience of 
one. | 


I am not therefore alone of opinion, 
that this act of the Aſſembly will ſtand 
againſt 


( 2 
againſt the brutum fulmen of you and 
your adherents; pyramids are not to be 
levelled by paragraphical ſmall ſhot; I 
ſhall therefore expatiate no more upon 
this head, nor weaken my argument by 
the introduttion of metaphor, otherwiſe I 
might dilate upon the enormities now 
practiſing at Paris; but':catachreſis' 18a 
figure in rhetorie to which you have ſo 
long been aecuſtomed, and for which you 
have ſo long been diſtinguiſhed, that to 
diſpute it with you, would in me be 
made cn 267 2 foi 811 10 


3 


# # 1 © 


I am, Sir, K . 


{ 5 }) 


LETTER II. 


Having thus far attempted to vindi- 
cate the conduct of the Aſſembly in ſuſ- 
pending the King, whether conſidered as 


an act of expediency or an act of juſtice, 


and I believe there is not one political 
writer, of eminence, that would cenſure 
their conduct, ſince it is on all ſides 
agreed, that a king conſtituted by the 
people to guard and to defend the ſtate, 
the moment he ceaſes to exerciſe his 
functions as a king, or if he exerciſes thoſe 
functions amiſs; but more emphatically, 
if he endeavours to warp or change that 


D conſti- 


( 26 ) 


conſtitution which he has ſworn to defend 


and maintain, that moment he ceaſes to 
be king, that moment his ſubjetts are ab- 
ſolved from their allegiance, an allegiance 
not perſonal, not abſolute, but conditional 
—the conditions are broken, and the ſo- 
vereign power, I mean the national con- 
vention, muſt decide whether this ſuſ- 
penfion ſhall not terminate in depoſition 
—whether they will ele& another king or 
whether France ſhall be governed as a 
republic, fach is the ſituation, ſuch 
the predicament of the French nation, 
now deſcribed to be agitated by ſuck 
violent convulſions yet even ſuppoſing 
them to be as violent as individuals wiſh 
to inſinuate, I cannot think but that the 
advantages will overpay the purchaſe.. I 
know that danger always attends the 
cradle of liberty; but from this nettle 
danger we pluck the roſes of ſafety. Ne- 
ver 


4 


( 27 ) 
ver in the hiſtory of the world have great 
advantages been gained without ſome 
dangers; but theſe dangers continue not 
for ever; ſoon ſhall the balmy breeze 
ſucceed thoſe noxious vapours, the re- 
mains of a contaminated courtly atmo- 
ſphere, which, perhaps, in the political 
as well as natural world are difperſed by 
ſalutary ſtorms: this ſtrife of elements 
will ſoon ſubſide; diſcord ſhall give place 
to order, and a new political Jeruſalem 
will riſe from the ruins of ill founded 
empires. But let us examine into the 
conduct of the Jacobins who are cen- 
ſured as the cauſers of theſe diſturbances, 
let us ſee with what juſtice they are con- 
demned, with what propriety the national 
character is aſperled. If his moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty, by his condukt, has rouzed 
the indignation, the reſentment of the 
people, are the Jacobins to be blamed? 
| D 2 b 
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( 2 ) 
If there were ſome tumultuous proceed- 
ings, ſome riotous aſſemblies, are the 
tranſactions of a ſingle day, the conduct 
of a few individuals to be called the crimes 
of a nation? is there no diſcrimination, 
no allowance' to be made for the con- 
flicting violence of party? Perhaps, Sir, 
many of thoſe ſanguinary laws which now 
diſgrace our code, are in fome degree ex- 
tenuated; nay, have by yourſelf been 
allowed juſtifiable only in the turbulence 
of the times, and receivin g their ſanction 
merely from the ſpur of the occafion they 
were intended merely as temporary curbs, 
but they yet ſtand the manacles of civil 
and religious liberty. We have been told 
in the newſpapers, ſome of which, like 
you, appear to be fed with chimeras, we 
have heard, I fay, Sir, many tragical ac- 
counts about cutting off heads and bear- 


ing them through the ſtreets upon pikes; 


I have 


( 29 ) 


1 have enquired into this, and am credi- 
bly informed that moſt of the human 
trophies are compoſed of the fame ma- 
terials as thoſe ſoldiers who defended the 
wooden redoubt at Bagſhot, but were at 
laſt blown into the air, theſe ſtraw repre- 
fentatives produced much ſtage effect, and 
may poſſibly be more generally uſeful 
than mankind have yet diſcovered ; but 
admitting ſome of theſe barbarities had 


in the violence of miſ- directed enthuſiaſm 


taken place, admitting: that ſome real 
heads had been carried in triumph on 
pikes; I believe, Sir, we can recolle& a 
time when the principal gate of one of 
the greateſt, the moſt civilized, the moſt 
humane cities of Europe was ornamented 
in a ſimilar manner, we needed not to have 
travelled into the interior of Africa where 
the palace of the monarch is paved with 
the ſkulls. of his enemies, our poliſhed 


nation 


( 90 ) 


nation is diametrically the reverſe, we 
have ſeen that gloomy edifice, called 
Temple Bar, adorned with a capital of 
human ſkulls, properly embalmed and 
{tuck upon pikes; theſe monuments hows 
ever, of Engliſh humanity are at length 
removed. I know very well that the de: 
linquency of our neighbours is no ex- 
tenuation of our own crimes, but I cannot 
help thinking that thoſe who are moſt 
guilty ſhould not throw the firſt ſtone, 
I know, Sir, your talent for animated de- 
ſcriptions ſometimes lead you into em-: 
belliſhment, your account of the? fine/ 
palace in the world, that reſidence of your 
celeſtial viſion, flrewed with mangled . cars 
caſes, &c. &c. ſufficiently proves your 
deſcriptive powers where ſmall objects 
are to be heightened, and fanciful de- 
ſcription. is to precede ſober ſact.— 
Proceed with your vivid blazonry and 


colour 


631 

colour the tranſactions of the 10th, ſome 
few. were killed on that occaſion, which 
when viewed through your multiplying 
ſhow glaſs will appear 10,000, tinged too, 
as is the caſe with moſt objects when too 
ſtrongly magnified, with all the varying 
hues of the rainbow; J will admit, Sir, 
that fome were killed on that occaſion, 
yet can I not admit the concluſion that 
theſe affaſſinations were the acts of the 
majority of the F ench nation, who I be- 
lieve were not preſent; becauſe riots and 
murders happened in the year 1780, ſhall 
we ſay that the Engliſh nation is cruel, 
diſorderly and ſanguine ; becauſe a de- 
juded rabble lately, intoxicated with 
ſuperſtitious prejudices, committed de- 
predations that will ſtain the annals of 
the preſent reign, and perſecuted the di- 
vine and the philoſopher whoſe great 
diſcoveries in univerſal ſeience, and 

purity 


( 82 ) 
purity of moral character ſhould have 
rendered him reſpected by all men of 
ſcience by all men of virtue, and pro- 
tected him from the violence of a ferocious 
deluded rabble, who with torches in their 
hands and the goſpel in their mouths, 
burnt, pillaged, and deſtroyed in ſupport 
of Church and King; ſhall we ſay that 
the Engliſh nation is barbarous, diſorder- 
ly, and cruel. If the arm of government 
was more conſpicuous in protecting bro- 
thels than the chapels of Diſſenters, ſurely, 
Sir, it is no argument that ſtews are en- 
couraged by government and places of 
worſhip proſcribed; we know, Sir, that 
riots, corruption, intemperance, and mur- 
der too often diſgrace thoſe meetings 
where the people, like fooliſh Efau ſell 
their birth-right for a meſs of pottage, 
but God forbid that intelligent foreigners 
ſhould cenſure eight millions of Engliſh- 
| men 


Tm?) 
men for the diſorderly proceedings of 
twenty or thirty thouſand electors. But 
it is ſaid, that the diſorders in France are 
occaſioned by her conſtitution, when the 
fact is that tumults were occaſioned by 
the violation of that conſtitution; thefe 
diſorders happened ſubſequent to its 
eſtabliſhment, and therefore ſay theſe able 
logicians, the conſtitution was the primary 
cauſe of theſe diſorders. Becaule affaſlt. 
nations, -tortures, and ; perſecutions at- 
tended the propagation of Chriſtanity, 
will Mr. Bu RRE, or his adherents, declare 
that theſe were occaftoned by that holy 
religion, or will they thenee deduce any 
arguments .againſt the truth and purity 
of its doctrines; if the world was no 
more prepared for the reception of theſe 
divine precepts than Mr. BuRkxE aſſerts 
che French were, for what he terms their 
Utopian, their new fangled conſtitution, 
AK BE N that 


ll 34 ): 


that conſtitution can no more be cenſured 


for the abuſe of it than Chriſtianity, If 


numbers are doomed by the laws of their 


country to ſuffer for crimes committed 


againſt thoſe laws, ſurely thoſe objetts of 
puniſhment cannot be brought forward as 
inſtances of general depravity ; neither 
can the guilty complain of the ſeverity of 
the law which condemns them. It is 
charity to guard an ideot who cannot 
take care of himſelf but might be made a 
miſchievous tool in the hands of the de- 
ſigning; it is an act of duty to bind down 
a madman to prevent his doing an in- 
jury. In the conduct of the Aſſembly 
Juſtice and mercy are ſo blended, that we 
{ſcarce know how to draw the line be- 
tween them. The Royal Family of 
France are ſafe if the ill timed inter- 
ference of brother kings ſhould not en- 
danger them by too much zeal; if they 

L 75 really 


6 


really knew how to appreciate the honor 
and dignity of crowns, they would keep 
in the back ground, ſince all thinking 
men conſider that the greateſt honour of 
the diadem is the love of the ſubject, its 
higheſt dignity the proſperity of the peo- 

ple. 


With reſpect to the continuance of the 
King's confinement, which many com- 
paſſionate people think unjuſt, that will 
be decided by the National Convention; 
and though we have too many inſtances 
in hiſtory of wars being raiſed to protect 
and reinſtate depoſed ſovereigns; altho 
we have ſevere laws againſt that wander- 
ing Prince, ſoi diſant Charles the Third, 
yet as the efforts of the Pretender have 
always been cruſhed by thoſe who ſup- 
ported the Sovereign they had elected, 
and as the Nation of France is a great 
Nation; truſt they will give a great ex- 


E. 2 ample. 


„ 
ample. Contrary to the general melan- 
choly . inſtances, that the priſon of mo- 
narchs generally leads to their grave, pro- 


bably they will liberate their priſoner, 


they will allow him to go where he 
pleaſes, and retire upon an adequate pen- 
ſion. It is to be hoped they will do this; 
but whether they will confine him within 
the kingdom, or whether they will permit 
him and his family to reſide where they 
chuſe, are points that muſt hereafter be 
decided by the deliberative wiſdom of the 
National Convention. 


I know there are many who ſympa- 
thize with this unfortunate King, under 
his confinement, and who vent their ex- 


ecrations againſt, thoſe who have ſuſ- 
pended him; but it is eaſy to know from 
what quarter theſe execrations proceed; 
thoſe who breathe the atmoſphere of a 
Court are apt to conſider the people as 
the 
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the duſt upon the balance; it is eaſy to 
trace the cauſe of their compaſſion: hu- 
mane creatures, a ſingle family excites 
their ſenſibility, and they would wiſh to 
ſee twenty million of people ſacrificed to 
their liberation; but thanks to the en- 
lightening dawn of reaſon, people begin 


to doubt thoſe abſurd: doctrines of Re- 


fugees and Paraſites, who, wiſhing to 
pay their court to Kings, endeavoured to 
ſtrip the People of their rights, and de- 
grade them to a herd under the dominion 
of a ſhepherd. Writers who drew in- 
ferences from former abuſes, and at- 
tempted to eſtabliſh the right by the 
fact, certainly the moſt ſucceſsful mode 
of ſupporting deſpotiſm ; but people now 
begin to doubt their doctrines, and they 
think that the few were rather intended 
for the ſervice of the many, than that the 
many were born to be ſlaves to the few. 
But many opponents, conſcious that rea- 


ſon 


oz BE 


ſon is againſt them, when beaten from 
every poſt of argument, rally like the 
emigrant Priuces round the ſtandard of 
power——every thing 1s to be atchieved 
the Duke 
of Brunſwick and the King of Pruſſia in 
full march to Paris, debating at which 
quarter of the Champ de Mars they ſhall 
make their triumphal entry, and imitating 


by the confederate armies 


the clemency of the heroine of the North, 
puſh a conſtitution down the throats 
of the French with the point of their 
bayonets ; this happy end accompliſhed, 
they mean to poſſeſs themſelves of ſome 
part of the territories of France, for their 
trouble in adjuſting their affairs. The 
poor undiſciplined French can never 
withſtand, ſay they, the combined efforts 
of vetexan and diſciplined troops, they 
muſt fly; before them like chaff before the 
wind—are you, Sir, of the number that 


think thus; 


When 


(39) 
When reaſon hath excelled, ſhall force 
render ſupreme above their equals? No, 
Sir, you will not. aſſert it; you who have 
ſo frequently divided yourſelf and gone 
to buffets with your own political opi- 
nions, you who once ſtood forward the 
friend , of Freedom, the champion of 
American Independence, ſoaring. upon 


balloons of ſublimity, yet now ungrate- 


fully ſpurning away the cradle of your 
political eminence, and pronouncing pa- 
negyrics upon Lettres de Cachet, dun- 
geons, baſtilles, tortures, and racks, and 
all that never ending variety of opprel- 
ion, too long endured from a filching 
Clergy, a rapacious excile, a devouring 
military, and a profligate, barbarous, 
mercenary and intrigutng Court: even 
you, Sir, I ſay, in the zenith of political 
inconſiſtency, will certainly admit that 
voices ſhould always be made ſubſervient 
to wiſdom, * | 


I ſhall 


” * — — 


(40) 

I ſhall now proceed to enquire] what 
rehance may be placed on the Confe- 
derate Armies, and what ſucceſs will 
eventually crown their efforts; in the 
mean time, Sir, J again lament my de- 
ficiency in thoſe rhetorieal touches which 
have ſo long diſtinguiſhed you, thoſe 
meteors of the moment which dazzle and 
poſſeſſed I theſe I ſhould ex- 
patiate largely upon the number and 
diſcipline of the Confederate Armies, 
their ardor to engage, the experience of 
their leaders, the diſmantled ſtate of the 
Frontier towns, and the plenty of forage; 


miſlead- 


the excellence of the roads, a ſine flat 
open country, nothing to obſtrutt the 
march of the troops, the favourable ſea- 
ſon, reduction of Longwy and Thion- 
ville, &c. the deranged ſtate of the 
French finances, the great reſources of 
the Auſtrians and Pruſſians reinforced 
with forty thouſand bears from the do- 

minions 


(! 


minions of Catharine the Great, with a 
King and an Emperor at the head of 


the troops,—Really, Sir, tis, a great pity 
we could not find another crowned. head 
mad enough to join this concert of So- 
vereigns and complete the trio; then, 
indeed, we might tremble for the fate of 
France, theſe diadem'd Knights Errant 
muſt prove irreſiſtible; they would in- 
ſtantly march, attack the caſtle, kill the 
giant, and deliver the” priſoners. : 


r ry 


I am, Sir, &c. 
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( 42 } 


LETTER III. 


Tur conduct of the Aſſembly vin- 
dicated, I now proceed to enquire whe- 
ther that enthuſiaſtic ardor which the 
French have ſo nobly manifeſted, in the 
outſet of their political career, will for- 
fake them in the hour of peril. 


I know that Slaves whoſe manners 
were formed under the luxury and diſ- 
ſipation of a Court, cannot ſo ſuddenly 
purge off thoſe baſer dregs with which 
they have fo long been contaminated; a 
national character cannot be changed in 


a moment ; but Freedom rears her heroes 


( 48 ) | 

in the ſchool of adverſity, and defeat may 
teach them experience. The Carthagi- 
nians improved the Romans in the art of 
war, and yielded to their ſuperior prow- 


els—and not to go beyond the preſent 


century, we have ſeen the Ruſſians direct- 
ed the road to victory by their Swediſh 


vanquiſher Sz and what | 18 Aa yet more re- 


cent, a more illuſtrious example, we have 


ſeen the Legions of Freedom erecting her 
victorious ſtandard in the plains of Ame- 
rica; we {hould therefore hope that in 
the preſent fermentation theſe corrupt 


particles will fly off and mingle with 


the congenial atmoſphere of profligate 
Courts, and leave the purer maſs with 
ſufficient © conſiſtency to be moulded by 
the plaſtic hand of genuine liberty, 


Let us now examine the dangers with 
which France is threatened, and from the 
complexion of affairs, as far as con- 

F2 jecture 


ten 
jecture may be hazarded, from an ex- 
amination into the ſtate of the conſti- 
tutional veſſel, the waves which toſs, 
and the ſtorms which threaten, let us ex- - 


amine how ſhe is furniſhed to ſuſtain the 


ſhock, whether ſhe will reach the deſtined 
port and ride ſafe at anchor, where the 
tempeſt ſhall howl in vain; for battered as 
ſhe appears at preſent, and ready to be 
daſhed to pieces, by the enemies of human 
nature, there is a cherub ſitting aloft that 
ſees their purpoſes, and will, we hope, 


provide for her ſafety. 


A Sovereign Confederacy is formed 
| againſt France, ſhould ſhe eſtabliſh her 


liberty; they tremble leſt it ſhould ſpread 
like a contagion ; their crowns, their re- 
venues, their armies, the ſecret intrigues 
of their cabinets, all would be ſwept away 
in this mighty torrent ; ſelf intereſt has 


blended itſelf with their humanity, and 


they 


( 45 ) 
they leſs feel for the King of the French, 
than they tremble: for themſelves. *But 
let their armies ravage a few towns on the 
frontiers ; let theſe magnanimous heroes 
hang up the peaſants, who, in defence of 
their houſes, or to protect their wives 
and daughters from brutal violation, fire 
out" of their windows upon thoſe who 
came to moleſt them *. I believe the 
Confederate Generals are too viſe to 
penetrate far into the country; at leaſt 
when they enter, deſertions will be fre- 
quent; ſoldiers who are paid for fighting, 
allured by a profpett of better pay, by a 
fertile ſoil where nature has been pro- 
fuſe, tempted by a milder climate, at- 
tracted by more equal laws, the proſpect 


* The Duke of Brunſwick ordered two peaſants to 
be executed for firing upon the ſoldiers from their 
windows: perhaps the Aſſembly will retaliate on 
the two firſt Auſtrian officers who may fall under 
their power. . 


4 


of 
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( 46 ) 
of promotion through the avenues of 
merit—I ſay, Sir, that men allured by 
ſuch proſpects, may perhaps be inclined 
to change a ſlaviſn ſubjection, where they 
are degraded to mere machines, for an 
independence, where they will be con- 
ſidered as men; —ſome of them begin to 
think, and communicate their ſentiments 
probably to their comrades; they na- 
turally enquire, for what purpoſe have 
we left our wives and families, our peace- 
ful habitations; what, advantage ſhall we 
gain; why do we fight a people who 
would receive us with open artas:;—if 
theſe men againſt whom we fight, ſhould 
invade our territories and attempt to re- 
gulate our domeſtic concerns; what ſhould 
we think of them; for what purpoſe, for 
what perſons do we ſpill our blood; for 
the ſervice of our country ? no ; for our 
own advantage? no; for the advantage 
of the French nation? no; for what do 


we 


(i 4 )) 


we fight ? to eſtabliſh tdeſpatiim—for a 
Royal Family; for an emigrant and inſo- 


lent, Ariſtocracy: we areh fighting to en- 
ſlave thoſe who are endeayouring to make 


us free. Is our ſucceſs certain?! by no 
means: we are not fighting for our on 
advantage, wel gare fighting againſt; ours: 
lelyes. — Such, Sir, may polhbly<-be the 
thoughts, at leaſt of ſome of: tlie ſoldiers: 
in the confederate armies ; theſe may in- 
creaſe as they advance into the country; 
they may then begin to {peak thoſe 
thoughts—there is, Sir, a magie fome- 
thing in the atmoſphere .: of Freedom, 
which has a ſtrong influence on thoſe 
that breathe: it; it operates with elec- 
trie; rapidity; France wag, herſelf. ant- 
mated by its power; her ſoldiers, ſerving 
under the banners of Waſhington in Ame- 
rica, were the conduttors; they breathed 
the air of liberty, imbibed its prineiples, 
and tranſplanted them to their own coun- 
try. 


| 
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(48) 
try. Let monarchs tremble et Auſtria ; 
look to this—let Prufſia—let' Catharine 
—let all who dare to lift the fword- 
againſt this magnificent and awful-cauſe 
BEWARE and inly ruminate the 
danger of their efforts the brazen bull 
invented by Phalaris, ſhould inſtru ther 


how frequently thoſe who direct engines 


of deſtruction againſt others, are caught; 
in their own fprings. e 


It is probably too late for the Confeder- 
ate Armies to reach Paris this campaign 7 
in the mean time that National Conven- 
tion will be aſſembled, which I conſider 
as the grand central point from whence 
legiſlation muſt commence; it is that 
ſovereign uncontroulable power which in 
all ſtates muſt be veſted ſomewhere; from 
it proceeds all the attributes of 'Majeſty ; 
it can organize, it can modify and dif- 
penſe what privilege it pleaſes to its ex- 

| ecutive 


( 49 ) 
ecutive magiſtrate, and is the ſupreme, 
the ſoverei gn power, whoſe” decrees can | 
only be chariged by a power equal to 
itſelf- perhaps this Aſſembly, now taught 
by experience, will be cautious how far 
it treats any one individual with too 
much power or too much revenue and 
will wiſely reſerve to itſelf the right of 
making war; a right which unhappily for 
the human rate, is often too fatally 
abuſed. The Auſtrian and Pruſſian 
nations ate not hoſtile to France; it is the 
Auſtrian and Pruſſian monarchs who 
carry the war into her country, to de- 
ſtroy the ſpirit of freedom; and I am of 
opinion that in no - inſtance ought the 
prerogative of making war to be veſted in 
one individual. Monteſquieu has aſſerted 


that legiſlative Aſſemblies ought to be 
compoſed of many, ſor the advantages of | 
deliberation; and ſurely an abt Which 
requires the 0 mature deliberation 
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ought never to be entruſted to the caprice 
of one individual; the people who pay 
the expences, the people who are even- 
tually injured, ought in all caſes to judge 
of che expediency of going to war; which, 
when by their repreſentatives judged ne- 
ceſſary, let the executive magiſtrate con- 
duct the mode of operation in what man- 
ner he thinks proper. If in this inſtance 
the European powers had imitated the 
conduct of America, France would not 
now have been invaded——and Europe 
might perhaps attain the commercial ad- 
vantages of that wiſe republic. 


L enter here into no diſpute upon the 
abſtract queſtion, whether a republic is 
intrinſically better than a monarchy, I 
only fay that Greece and Rome were re- 
publics, and I have fomewhere read it re- 
marked, that the beſt poſſible form of go- 
vernment is to be found in a republic, or 

con- 


(1 
confederated commuon - wealths: they 
unite all the virtue of a republic with 
the force of a monarchy, © Although, 
Sir, I approve of 'monarchy pro- 
perly modified, I nevertheleſs think 
that we have leſs occaſion for that force 
now than we had formerly. Every na- 
tion has internally, perhaps, ſufficient 
ſtrength to repel an invaſion, and the 
buſineſs of monarchy is to make con- 
queſts; but men are now fo enlightened 
that they revolt at the 1dea of carrying | 
fire and fword into their neighbours 
country, merely becauſe they have the 
power to do ſo. Mutual intereſt is the 
grand cement of nations as well as indi- 
viduals; connected by commercial inte- 
reſts they unite for mutual accommoda- 
tion, and commerce flouriſhes in thoſe 
countries where there is moſt freedom: It 


is not here the queſtion whether a re- 
public is hetter than a monarchy: neither 
"* ue 15 
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is it the queſtion whether a republic would 
be better for France; the queſtion ſimply 
is; whether the F rench People chuſe to 
be governed as a republic—if they do 
no Nation has any buſineſs to interfere in 
any mode whatever directly or indirectly 
with internal political regulations. Now, 
Sir, from the preſent ſtate of opinions in 
France, the majority of the nation ſeems 
againſt the appointment of another king, 
and when the ſenſe of that nation is pro- 
perly collected, as far as an individual 
may hazard conjectures, France will aſ- 
ſume the form of a republic: the king 
will receive an annual penſion as a private 
gentleman, and the armies collected in his 
behalf will be diſconcerted; I repeat, Sir, 
that order will ſoon return — France will 
repair her loſſes and will be looked upon 
with an eye of admiration and reſpect by 
ſurrounding nations, which ſooner or 

later will follow her example, and wih 


more 


=” 3 

more or leſs local modification imitate her 
laws. We have recently experienced the 
effects of freedom, it began on the other 
ſide of the Atlantic the flame blazed 
forth in France, and however it may have 
been for a time ſmothered in Poland, it 
will break forth with double energy; it 
is a ſun ſhining more and more until the 
perfect day; even here will its beams be 
felt, and the remoteſt corners of the carth 
ſhall feel its influence. | 


We are informed of the capture of 
Longwy; probably may hear of the 
eduction of Verdun or Thionville; they 
may poſſibly ſet down before Metz; nay, 
even ſuppoſing, what appears to me al. 
moſt impoſſible, ſhould the confederate 
armies even march to Paris, and power 
give law to the French, they will not en- 
dure it; long, the ſmothered flame will 
burſt with greater exploſion. France will 

| be 
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be free, ſhe will form her -own conſti- 
tution, not a conſtitution dictated at the 
point of the bayonet, but a conſtitution 
where at all events ſhe muſt be a gainer, 
Governors appointed by force, muſt be 
maintained by force, men who think, yield 
only to the empire of reaſon, ſhe is the 
great fovereign, and that government 
alone 1s firm which combines power and 
wiſdom; but wiſdom requires little ſup- 
port from power, and a good govern- 
ment is firm becauſe it is neither the 
wiſh nor the intereſt of the people tq 
oppole it. | 0 


Such is the form of government which 
the French are endeavouring to eſtabliſh, 
their cauſe is a tower of ſtrength not 
often unſucceſsful, 'tis hoped that cauſe 
will animate their boſoms, and unite their 
hearts, will give them the ſcorn of dan- 
ger, the contempt of death. Such was 
* the 


6 5s ) 
the cauſe which animated thoſe heroes of 
Greece and Rome to whoſe illuſtrious 


atchievements we now look up with ad- 
miration. So fat are confederate armies 
from injuring that cauſe, that to ſupport 
it, they have only to oppoſe it—I ſpeak 
not paradoxically—you, Sir, are well 
verſed in the Grecian and Roman hiſ-. 
tories, permit me to give you examples 
in both theſe, to prove how rapidly one 
revolution ſucceeds another, and that to 
arm againſt freedom is eventually to fight 
under its banners; but there are ſa many 
inſtances which J could cite to prove my 
aſſertion, that I ſcarcely know which to 
ſelect. I ſhall content myſelf, however, 
with one from the Greek and another 
from the Roman hiſtory, which appear 
to me to be ſtrikingly appoſite to the 
affairs of the Continent where a general 
ſpirit of freedom is gone abroad amongſt. 
the nations, overturning the reigns of Deſ- 


- 


potiſm 
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potiſm and eſtabliſhing government wy 
its > proper baſis. 5 ? 


When Basses and Ariſtogiton feſ- 
cued Athenian liberty from the uſurping 
graſp of Hipparchus the fon of Piſiſtra · 
tus, his emigrant brother Hippias threw 
himſelf into the arms of Darius. ; War 
enſued between the Perſians and Greeks, 
and from this zra may we date, and to 
this very circumſtance attribute, the glory 
of Athens. Had not Darius armed his. 
myriads againſt this little common-wealth, 
we ſhould not have ſeen the developement 
of thoſe latent principles which have made 
it the admiration of poſterity. Had not 
Darius armed his myriads againſt the 
little battallions of Miltiades, we ſhould 


not have ſeen thoſe: prodigies of valour 


in the plains of Marathon, had not 


| Xerxes. led his myriads over, the Helle- | 


pont, the *. of Thermopylæ had 


never 
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never been immortalized by the glory of 
Leonidas; permit me here to remark 
how in ancient as well as modern hiſtory 
the ſpark of political regeneration kind- 
led in one ſtate breaks out in another. 
Nearly about the period of the Athenian 
revolution commenced the emancipation 
of Rome by the expulſion of Tarquin; 
here we admire the patriotiſm of a Bru- 
tus, and here the Romans diſguſted at the 
perfidy, at the tyranny of an individual 
declare that there ſhall be kings no longer 
—Tarquin flies to Porſenna who eſpouſes 
his quarrel—what is the conſequence, he 
eſtabliſhes the freedom and the glory of 
Rome, her eagles now begin to ſoar into 
the clouds—here we ſee that noble ardour 
that enthuſiaſtic love of liberty, which 
characterized Horatius Cocles—the in- 
trepid ſpirit of Scævola, which cauſed the 
aſtoniſhment and deſpair of Porſenna. 
So ſtrong is this enthuſiaſm for liberty, 

H that 
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that it even animates the female breaſt, 
we ſee the intrepid Clelia at the head of 
her train of heroines ſcorning the jave- 
lins of the enemy—but why need, I Sir, 
why need I dwelt upon thoſe inſtances 
which your knowledge and experience 
in hiſtory and mankind inform you are 
ſufficiently ſubſtanual, and might be 
brought to corroborate my poſition, if 
that poſition required corroboration, that 
obſtacles to liberty, ſtrengthen its prin- 
ciples and promote its expanſion. A word 
or two by way of anticipating objections. 
I ſhall be told, perhaps, that the French 
are neither Greeks nor Romans; and that 
there is no analogy between the ancients 
and the moderns. If we return to the 
hiſtory of the French we ſhall find that 
their anceſtors, the Francs, were always a 
reſtleſs and an enterpriſing nation, who 
vanquiſhed the Gauls and obtained a ſet- 
tlement, from which even the Romans, 

not 
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not powerful enough to diſlodge them, 
were compelled to enter into negociation 
and grant by treaty what they could not 
recover by arms. To thoſe who tell me 
that they are degenerated, I ſhall anſwer 
that man 1s the creature of education and 
habit. That the variety of moral agency 
is occaſioned by principles variouſly act- 
ing upon different minds, the national 
character is faſhioned by the laws, and 
where there are wile laws, atting with 
unremitted energy, there will be a wiſe 
nation: from theſe principles I infer, 
that the French will be regenerated, all 
defects will gradually vaniſh, the ſoil na- 
turally fertile, though not ſufficiently cul- 
tivated, in conſequence of that precarious 


Nate of property incident to deſpotic go- 
vernments, will ſoon be abundantly rich, 
in proportion as that property becomes 
more permanent. - Nature has been profuſe 
to France, her ſoil, her climate, her rivers, 

„ her 
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her canals, all contributetomake her abun- 
dantly magnificent; nay fo ſtrongly were 
theſe in her favour that even an arbitrary 
government, the profligacy of the court, 


the precarious right of individuals to their 


property, could not exhauſt her. If ſhe 


thus flouriſhed in the midſt of oppreſſion, 
what will ſhe be when ſhe is free? New 
laws will produce new manners. The for- 
mer government of France was the worſt 
that could poſſibly exiſt, it muſt there- 
tore be changed tor the better, and poſſi- 


bly the preſent convulſions may accel- 


erate order—perhaps the hoſtile armies 


may be the means of compelling the 


French to unite all their counſels and col- 


left all their might; and even amidſt the 
prelent chaos, all diſcordant conflicting 
particles finding a centre of attraction, 
the French may aſtoniſh the world by 
lome glorious exertion; perhaps too, ſome 

| ſecret 


J 


(@ 7 
ſecret wheel in the political mechanifm 


may ceaſe to operate, or may operate in i 
their favour, and may attract the atten- 


tion of thoſe who are oppreſſing others to 
protect and to ſecure themſelves, 


But I hear it whiſpered that the fleet of 
Great Britain is to act againſt the French. 
I cannot believe this. I hope my coun- 


trymen are too wile, too humane, too 


generous. Is it with an intent to exaſpe- 
rate and make every Engliſh breaſt boil- | i 


ing with indignation at the cruelties now 


practiſed, that theſe accounts are ſo ex- 
aggerated? Is it to rouze us to war? —al- 
ready, Sir, I ſee it remarked in one of the 
prints, that this would be a favourable 
moment to puniſh that perfidy which 
France has conſtantly exhibited againſt 
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us, and to take poſſeſſion of their colonies 
in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, which this 
writer ſays might be ſo eaſily effected. I 
j ſhall 
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ſhall not expoſe the fallacy of this. The 
advice itſelf is a receipt 1n full for the 
character of the head and heart of the 


writer. I know it has been too much the 
buſineſs of monarchs to inculcate pre- 


judice amongſt the people whom they 
govern—it makes them more ready to 
execute the purpoſes of ambition—under 
an arbitrary government, {laves are bound 
to obey their tyrants—thoſe who in the 
intrigues of their courts combined the 
fox's cunning with the lion's force ; but 
it was not the French nation that was per- 
idious to England; it is not the French 
nation which is guilty of theſe cruelties; 
it was the court of Lovis XVI. it was 
that fooliſh, that perfidious court which 
refuſed . the pen drops from 
.my hand and every nerve vibrates with 
horror—the tear of humanny—the fire of 


execration——lI pauſe. a few moments 
—— leſt indignation ruſhing like a tor- 


rent 


CW 1 


rent through every vein ſhould bear away 
reaſon—but I will not afflict the ſeſibility 
of my reader—the convultive pang—the 
piercing groan—the cracking eye-ftring— 
the conflifting ſtruggles of ſupplieation and 
defpatr———O France! when the hifto- 
rian ſhall deſcribe this period of thy hiſ- 
tory—if he is a friend to freedom and its 
principles how will he be agitated, how 
will he pafs over this recent maſſacre— 


upon this thy enemies, the friends of 


tyranny will infiſt—the poet and the 
orator will form the dreadful picture 
the philoſopher only will weep—and la- 
ment, and execrate the cauſe of all this 
horror—but who fhall attempt to exte- 
nuate this condut—what could he ad- 
vanee were he poſſeſſed of the rhetoric of 
a BuRRE, or the eloquence of a SHERT- 
DAN! In vain will he enumerate the mil- 
lions ſacrificed in war to the ambition of 
one individual; the bloody conteſts be- 


tween 
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tween York and Lancaſter—the burning 


of ſo many thouſand Heretics—the perſe- 
cution of the Catholics—the millions of 
Hugonots ſacrificed in that unhappy 
country—the gloomy horrors of the Baſ- 
tlle—in vain will he lament the bad con- 
ſequences of ill timed zeal—the impru- 
dence of reſiſting a mighty torrent that 
muſt bear down all before it—fruitleſsly 
will he afſert—if the confederate armies 
had not entered France; if Lovis had 
ſanctioned the. decree to tranſport theſe 
unhappy men their lives would have 


been ſaved; all this, nay more, will be 
urged without effect; the heart is too 
much intereſted, the events are too recent, 
too ſhocking. I wiſh to paſs over this 
melancholy ſubject, ſincerely hoping, nay, 
firmly believing, that the accounts are 
. violently exaggerated, 


With reſpect to our interference againſt 


France, 


G 


France, it would be unneceſſary and in- 


conſiſtent; every reaſonable man wiſhes 
to ſee thoſe prejudices between nations, 
which courts have inculcated for their 
own purpoſes, finally aboliſhed. The 
French were formerly deſpiſed for being 
Slaves; they are now cenſured for licen- 
tiouſneſs; I hope this will ſubſide into 
liberty — the French court was always 
perhdious to this country, and it now 
meets its puniſhment. But the French 
nation ſhould not be cenſured for the 
perhdy of their court, while they were 
enſlaved by that court. 


But admitting, Sir, that this country 
were to arm and join the confederacy, I 


cannot think but that it would be a very 


dangerous, nay, a very unjuſtifiable mea- 
ſure. I do not think that any power 
whatever can have a right to enter a 
neighbour's. territory and ſettle diſputes 
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between the people and their governors, 


any more than it would be juſtifiable for 
any individual to break open his neigh- 
bour's houſe and interfere in his domeſtic 
regulations. Kings who have been de- 
poſed are feldom reinſtated, except by 
the unanimous voice of the nation, which 
is not to be found at the point of the 
bayonet ; beſides the precedent of ſuffer- 
ing foreign powers to have any influence 
has always been dangerous, particularly 
in this country. The Saxons, induced 
by the treachery of Vertgem, ſoon made 
themſelves maſters of Britain. 


If we turn to the page of our hiſtory, 
and reflect upon the heavy exactions of 
the Church of Rome, which were paid 
under the denomination of Romeſcot, 
the diſgraceful offering of a king at the 
ſhrine of ſuperftition—that exaction by 
the king, under the name of Danegelt, 


in 


- 


(& 
in thoſe ages of oppreſſion, when hif- 
torians inform us, that every houſe had 
its lurdane, who regulated the family, 
made free with the good man's wife or 
daughter, and committed every violation 


of the moſt ſacred principles with im- 


punity. From this retroſpect and innu- 


merable inſtances of a ſimilar nature, 
let me aſk rational Engliſhmen, who feel 
the influence of freedom, ſhould the 
prerogatives, with haughty and gigantic 


ſtride, again preſume to trample on our 


ſacred rights---ſhould ſhip-money again 


be demanded, or the right of taxation 
without the intervention of parliament 
inſiſted upon, and the people colletted 
in a body---ſhould we not remonſtrate 


boldly againſt the infringements of thoſe 


rights whicn our anceſtors purchaſed 


Vith their Þlood---1t is but ſtigmatizing 
remonſtrance with the name of rebellion; 
and upon application to the confederacy 
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for the honor and dignity of crowns 


Auſtrians, Ruſſians, and Pruſſians, may 


| : aſſemble in this country, diſmember our 
territories, and ſubje& us again to the 


iword of tyrannic oppreſſion. 


Surely, Sir, if the balance of power is 
not a mere non. entity, we ſhould look 


RH — u 2 . 
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with a jealous eye upon this invaſion, and 
prevent thoſe encroachments, and that 
partition of the French territories which 
is now in agitation---but ſtrange things 
come to paſs in our days.— Our anceſtors 
marched forth to wreſt the Holy Land 
from the graſp of the Infidels.---Therr 
deſcendants, to preſerve the balance of 


power, quarter the Croſs with the Creſ- 
cent. Imperious Ruſſia preſumes to give 
laws to a brave people, who juſtly de- 
ſerve their freedom, Poland 1s nearer to 
this country than Turkey,----Humanity 


and duty united, would have led us to 
protect 
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protect them, and to curb the ambition 
of an imperious woman, who poſleſſes too 
much power, and wants not the incli- 
nation to injure. But every thing was 
mis-timed ;---had that armament, intended 
for the protection of the Turks, been de- 
voted to the aſſiſtance of Poland, the 
nation would not complain of expences 
incurred to aſſiſt ſo brave a people, and 
to clip the wings of female ambition---- 
but the balance of power is rendered 
ſubſervient to miniſterial ocoaſions. 
Should a part of their territories be 
taken from the French, Great Britain 
will not interfere. Should any ſalutary 
regulations be offered, for a more equal 
repreſentation of the people, we ſhall be 
referred to the convulſions of France. I 
think, however, that this confederacy 
againſt liberty, will eventually be humbled 
at her feet.---But let the confederate ar- 
mies even be in poſſeſſion of the capital; 


ſup- 


Cie ) 
ſuppoſing that the French ſhould not 
ſurround them as Waſhington did Lord 
Cornwallis in America.---There are many 
ways into France, but perhaps they will 
find very few to lead them out.---Should 
they for a time reinſtate Louis, and re- 


ſtore. the nobility, I fear their ill- timed 


zeal would make more victim -the 


mind can only be convinced by reaſon. 
The confederates may even prevent by 


force what the French would have agreed 


to, had they not been oppoſed. —The 


bayonet may wound the body, but the 


mind, ardent for freedom, ſmiles at the 


paltry efforts of kings and armies ; and 


having ſworn to be free, will certainly at- 


tain her end. 


I cannot but think from the many 
changes which have taken place both m 


property and principles, that it will be 
more expedient, nay, more advantageous 


tO 
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tothe French nation to proceed: it is more 
the wiſh of the people of France, it is 
more their intereſt to ſupport than to op- 
poſe the revolution. — Advancing with 
this principle, that none ſhould have too 
much, and that every one ſhonld have 
ſomething. They have by dividing pro- 
perty, increaſed population ; by dividing 
property, they have multiphed the num- 
bers who poſſeſs it, and who are to de- 
fend that property which they think they 
have fairly acquired. The Aſſembly, by 
reſuming what ignorance and credulity 
had lent to ſuperſtition, converted the 
eſtates of the eccleſiaſtics to the beſt pur- 
poles; and by allowing a competent ſti- 
pend to the eccleſiaſtics, by abſtracting 
their attention hitherto too much chained 
to temporal concerns, they have given 
them an opportunity of cultivating thoſe 
moral duties which form the happineſs of 

man- 
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mankind ; and what 1s much more, ſetting 
the example. 


But as I advance, ſo many obſtacles 
againſt ſettling the conſtitution by the 1n- 
tervention of foreign powers crowd upon 
my mind, that I ſhould ſpin out theſe 
letters beyond their deſtined limits, and I 
fear their prolixity has already pall'd my 
readers, were I to attempt to enumerate 
them. The confederate armies march to 
reinſtate the French king; to reſtore the 
princes; in a word, to re-eſtabliſh deſ- 
potiſm.—— Should they dittate to the 


French nation a conſtitution, perhaps it 


would be obſerved, as long as an army 
could be kept always ready to quell in- 
ſurrections; the conſtitution eſtabliſhed 
by force, would exiſt as long as that force 
would be capable of maintaining it; this 
is a principle———the ſpark would be 
ſtifled for a ſhort time, but it would break 


out 
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out in aſſaſſinations, in robberies, in mur- A 
ders, ——nay, it might terminate in 'Y 
{weeping away all the kings of the {| 
earth. The Manifeſto, conſcious of a 
the crimes committed by Lewis, which it i 
has not the effrontery to juſtify----exte- ; 
nuates his conduct by alledging, that he | | F 
was not free when he ſwore, and conſe. + q 


quently that his oath was not binding. 
et us apply this reaſoning to the 
conſtitution the confederates intend - to 


eſtabliſh, and the French will have the 
ſame plea for throwing off the yoke ;--- 


and even admitting the worſt that can 


poſſibly happen, I itill am bold enough to 
aſſert, that France will be free, —— AL 
ready has ſhe manifeſted a reſtleſs ſpirit, 
which will be always active. Secret con- 
ſpiracies and aſſaſſinations will be the 
conſequence of this invaſion, without 
which the fermentation would of itſelf 
= os have 
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have ſubſided. Her conquerors muſt be 


always in arms, the ſpirit of revolt, un- 
tamed reluftance—the progreſs of flow 
but ſure revenge.---United councils will 
cement their citizens will nerve their 
arms temper their ſwords---and purge 
the land once more of their oppreſſors 
| the idol will be daſhed again from 
the pedeſtal, and the temple of liberty 


be adorned with the trophies of the van- 
quiſhed. 


Whatever temporary calamities ſhe may 


expenience---whatever ſtorms may threat- 


en and oblige her to bear away before 
them---ſhe will yet reach the deſtined 
port---It is not from a few circumſtances 


that the philoſophic politician will form 
his judgment; his comprehenſive mind, 


looking into the hiſtory of the paſt ; poſ- 
ſeſſed of the knowledge of the prefent, 
| can 


can ſee the beams of liberty throu gh the 
ſanguine cloud that now obſcures her 
----theſe clouds will not laſt for ever. 


The abuſe of good principles is no ar- 
gument againſt them when, therefore, 
any ſalutary meaſure, ſuch as a more 
equal repreſentation, or a humane decree 
to emancipate thoſe who are guilty of 
having a ſkin differently coloured from 
our own, or the abolition of the corpo- 
ration and teſt acts, ſhall be agitated in 
parliament by men, whoſe talents and in- 
tegrity have rendered them worthy of 
ſerving their country, when ſuch im- 
portant ſubjects are diſcuſſed, they will 
probably be anſwered by an exaggerated 
ſtatement of the calamities of France.--- 


Here, Sir, you will again diſplay your. 


abilities as an orator; but you will be 
anſwered by the ſounder logic of the 


Britiſh Demoſthenes, that the abuſes of 
a good | 
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1 a good. ſyſtem in one country, is no Ars 
: gument againſt its being introduced in 
er, where the people better under- 


11,1 ſtand, and are better prepared to receive 
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